every detail of I-wan's work. Once he rebuked I-wan
sharply for not overseeing hitnself the packing of a con-
signment of cheap dishes to be shipped to a great New York
department storev I-wan made himself smile. But he
could not forbear saying, 'You yourself have done worse,
Bunji. I seem to remember Akio complaining of that.'
r 'The army has educated me,' Bunji retorted, and turned
to his own office. He had wanted an office alone, and
I-wan had been moved into another room with two clerks.
It was not so easy to see Bunji as it had been.
But indeed this change in Bunji, manifest in many
ways, became a great hurt to I-wan. His only resource
was to go home more steadfastly as the months passed to
find refuge in Tama and in their small son. In her bustling
and busy care of them both he found his comfort. She
had the genius of reality. By her warm matter-of-fact
ways and her ready speech and quick response to his
least need, she made him feel rooted and secure and able
each morning to go out to his work. Through her he had
union with life and people. Her people were his because
she was his and made all that was hers his. She could so
tell the story of the small happenings of the day while
he had been gone that through her very telling he felt close
to life and near to people, though in reality he knew almost
no one.
And then there were all the things which the growing
child did. He had been given the name of Jojiro, and
they called him Jiro. He knew his name already, and Tama
complained proudly that he was troublesome because her
was wanting to creep too early and that meant he would
want to walk before he was a year old and he must not, and
it would take someone's whole time to keep him from it,
and he would cry when he was prevented because he was
so Myilful he went into a rage if he were denied anything.
That's because you are a Chinese, Jiro,' I-wan told his
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